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HENRY CLAY AND PAN-AMERICANISM. 



Much has been heard in recent years concerning the 
relations between the United States and the independent 
countries in the South, collectively designated as Latin 
America. These countries, twenty in number, occupy, 
as is well known, the vast region formerly ruled by Spain 
and by Portugal; but the Portuguese dominions, though 
greater in extent than the connected continental area of 
the United States, are comprised in what was for sixty- 
seven years the Empire, but is now the Republic, or Bra- 
zil. The other nineteen countries were once colonies or 
provinces of Spain. When we speak of Pan-Americanism, 
we associate these countries of Spanish and of Portuguese 
origin with the United States, and thus link together in 
our thoughts all the independent governments of Amer- 
ica. Is this a mere operation of the fancy? Is Pan- 
Americanism a reality or a dream? Is it, as is sometimes 
affirmed, an unnatural conception, altogether artificial and 
likely to perish; or is it a natural growth, capable of and 
perhaps occasionally needing artificial stimulation, but 
legitimately, inevitably springing from conditions, past 
and present, from which it derives and, if not unwisely 
tended, will continue to derive an ever-increasing sub- 
stance? To these inquiries it is the purpose of the pres- 
ent address in some measure to furnish an answer. 

Just a hundred years have elapsed since Simon 
Bolivar, living in exile at Kingston in Jamaica, wrote his 
celebrated prophetic letter. Defeated and driven from 
his native Venezuela; condemned to struggle with ex- 
treme poverty in a foreign land, he could hardly have 
been censured if he had sounded a note of despair. There 
was indeed little in the appearances of the time to justify 
the supposition that the Spanish colonies would become 
independent. The original revolt did not, as is some- 
times hastily assumed, aim at separation. On the con- 
trary, leveled against the alien government set up in 
Spain by Napoleon Bonaparte, it was ostensibly a loy- 
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alist movement desgined to support the authority of the 
son and legitimate successor of the monarch whom Na- 
poleon had forced to abdicAte. Owing to various causes, 
among which was the obduracy of the regency at Cadiz, 
it was gradually transformed into a movement for inde- 
pendence; but, even as late as 1815, this object had not 
been generally avowed. At that date not a single colony 
had formerly declared its independence of Spain herself; 
and there were perhaps comparatively few who grasped 
the fact that the former relations with the mother coun- 
try could not be restored. It was only to the man of 
faith and of vision that the future was unrolled. Such 
a man was Simon Bolivar, the ** Liberator." In the let- 
ter appropriately called ** prophetic," he did not hesitate 
to declare : * * The destiny of America is irrevocally fixed; 
the tie which united it to Spain is cut. * * * Because 
successes have been partial and fluctuating, we ought not 
to lose confidence in fortune. In some parts the sup- 
porters of independence triumph, while the tyrants ob- 
tain advantages in other places. And what is the result! 
Is not the New World vigorous, aroused and armed for 
its defense? We glance about us and see everywhere a 
light in the immense extent of this hemisphere." 

While Bolivar thus chained his car to the star of in4 
dependence, yet, being conscious of the uncertainties 
that overhung the future of the Spanish provinces in\ 
America, he did not seek to foretell the political prin- 
ciples which should prevail in them, or to speculate con- ' 
cerning the nature of the government or the governments 
which they would adopt. * * I desire, ^ ' he declared, * * more 
than anything else, to see formed in America the greatest 
nation in the world, not so much by reason of extent and 
riches as by reason of liberty and glory." He did not, 
however, regard the union of the provinces under one 
government as practicable. Owing to their diversities 
of climate and of situation, the immense distances which 
separated them, and their characteristic and frequently 
conflicting interests, he conceived such a union to be im- 
possible. Nevertheless, in his imagination he sought to 
foreshadow some measure by which harmony and con- 
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cert between the various parts might be brought about. 
He dreamed that at some future day the Isthmus of 
Panama might be for the nascent nations of the West 
what the Corinthian Isthmus was for the Greeks. 
** Would to God/' he exclaimed, **that some day we might 
enjoy the happiness of having there an august congress 
of representatives of the republics, kingdoms and em- 
pires of America to deal with the high interests of peace 
and of war," not only between the American nations but 
between them and the rest of the globe. 

At the time when these words were written there 
was only one country in America whose independence 
was proclaimed, acknowledged and established. This 
country was the United States. It stood then as the great 
beacon light to all peoples struggling for liberty and 
self-government. What was to be the attitude of the 
United States towards the struggling peoples to the 
south? Did the United States hold within its limits a 
man of broad and generous sympathies, a man of faith 
and of vision, who could look into the future and with 
hope and confidence predict for the provinces of Spain 
a destiny such as that which their own prophetic son 
had ventured to forecast? 

There was just one man possessing in requisite com- 
bination these qualities and characteristics, and this was 
the bold, generous, high-souled idol of the adventurous 
west, vibrant with human sympathies and aspirations — 
Henry Clay of Kentucky. On July 9, 1816, a congress 
at Tucuman declared the United Provinces of the Eio 
de la Plata, of which Buenos Aires was the head, to be 
a free and independent nation. In February of the fol- 
lowing year the Chilean revolutionists gained at Chaca- 
buco a decisive victory which presaged a similar decla- 
ration. On December 6, 1817, Clay announced in the 
House of Representatives that he intended to move the 
recognition of Buenos Aires and probably of Chile. The 
national administration dispatched commissioners to in- 
quire into conditions in South America, but on March 
24, 1818, when an appropriation to compensate the com- 
missioners was taken up, Clay sought to obtain an out- 
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fit and a salary for a minister *Ho the independent prov- 
inces'' of the River Plate. This proposal he followed 
up on that and the succeeding day by a four hours' speech 
in advocacy of the cause of the revolutionists. 

This speech was in some respects the most remark- 
able of his entire career. At the outset he expressed 
regret at being obliged to differ with many of his 
friends; but he consoled himself with the reflection that, 
if he erred, he erred **on the side of the liberty and the 
happiness of a large portion of the human family." He 
would not he protested, give just cause of war to any 
power — not even to Spain herself. He believed that the 
policy of the United States should be one of strict and 
impartial neutrality; but this was not, he maintained, 
incompatible with recognition. The United States hav- 
ing consistently acted upon the de /a<?if o ^principle, he 
contended that the United Provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata was an established government, deserving to rank 
among the nations. There being then, in his view, no 
valid ground of objection to its recognition, he avowed 
the conviction that there was no question in the foreign 
policy of the United States that had ever risen or ever 
could occur, *4n the decision of which we had so much 
at stake." Depicting this country as **the natural head 
of the American family," he declared that the question 
^* concerned our politics, our commerce, our navigation." 

As to the nature of the governments which the inde- 
pendent countries of Spanish America might maintain, 
Clay showed himself to be anything but a narrow, de- 
structive propogandist. While regarding the inquiry as 
one ** highly important in itself," he frankly admitted 
it to be **a question * * * for themselves." Anx- 
ious as he was that their governments should be *^free," 
we had, lie said, **no right to prescribe for them. They 
were, and ought to be, the sole judges for themselves. 
He was strongly inclined to believe that they would in 
most, if not all, parts of their country establish free 
governments. We were their great example. Of us they 
constantly spoke as brothers, having a similar origin 
They adopted our principles, copied our institutions 
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and, in some instances, employed the very language and 
sentiments of our revolutionary papers/* No matter, 
therefore, what forms they ndght adopt, he believed that 
their governments ** would be animated by an American 
feeling and guided by an American policy. They would 
obey the laws of the system of the New World, of which 
they would compose a part, in contradistinction to that 
of Europe/' 

The allegation that the South Americans were **too 
ignorant and too superstitious to admit of the existence 
of free government,'' he denied. The eight years' revo- 
lution had * * already produced a powerful effect. " * * Edu- 
cation had been attended to, and genius developed." But, 
even if the fact were otherwise, it was, he asserted, **the 
doctrine of thrones that man was too ignorant to govern 
himself." He conceded that the South Americans had 
not gone so far as could be desired in the direction of 
religious toleration, but we should, he said, remember 
that ** everything was progressive." Even granting that 
they were ignorant and incompetent for free government, 
this was due to the execrable colonial system, from which 
they should be freed. 

In his broad sweep of the horizon. Clay did not lose \ 
sight of the possibilities of commercial development, 
whose importance was relatively enhanced by the restric- 
tions then existing on the trade of the United States with 
the British colonies. 

It had been suggested that the United States might 
find in an independent Spanish America a great agri- 
cultural rival. This view he denounced as ** narrow, self- 
ish, and grovelling, as well as untrue." On the other 
hand, he held out the prospects, the realization of which 
the fatuity of later years had done all that was possible 
to defeat, that, when Great Britain should be at war, 
the United States would ** engross almost the whole 
transportation of the Spanish American conamerce." 
Nay, more; surveying the future with yet greater com- 
prehensiveness and unhesitatingly assuming that, in re- 
spect of ** European wars," the several parts of inde- 
) pendent America would ** stand neutral," he deemed it 
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to be of the utmost importance to them to adopt and ob- 
serve **a liberal system of neutrality," which *'all 
America" would be * interested in maintaining and en- 
forcing." 

On all these grounds Henry Clay pronounced the in- 
dependence of Spanish America to be *'an interest of 
primary consideration." His motion, however, to pro- 
vide for a diplomatic mission to the River Plate was 
lost by a vote of 115 noes to 45 ayes. 

For nearly two years the agitation in Congress con- 
cerning South America rested. In the interval the effort 
of the United States to obtain from Spain the peaceful 
cession of the Floridas was in progress. But, before the 
attainment of this object was fully assured, our great 
protagonist of South American independence returned 
to his charge; and on May 10, 1820, submitted in the 
House a resolution declaring it to be expedient to pro- 
vide by law for the sending of ministers to any of the 
governments of South America that had established and 
were maintaining their independence of Spain. In the 
eloquent speech with which he supported this proposal, 
he did not hesitate to examine the subject in all its 
phases. Even the question of slavery, which had per- 
sistently disturbed the debates of the session, he did not 
forbear to discuss. Adverting to an intimation that the 
people of South America were *' unfit for freedom," he 
affirmed that they were in some particulars '4n advance 
of us." In one particular they were indeed *' greatly in 
advance of us"; this was, that ** Granada, Venezulea, and 
Buenos Aires had all emancipated their slaves." He 
*' rejoiced that circumstances were such as to permit them 
to do it." Nor had they, he said, neglected education. 
They had ^^fostered schools." Newspapers were numer- 
ous. He had, he affirmed, never seen **a question dis- 
cussed with more ability than in a newspaper of Buenos 
Aires, whether a federative or consolidated form of gov- 
ernment was best." Rising, then, to the height of his 
argument, he exclaimed: 

**It is in our power to create a system of which we 
shall be the centre, and in which all South America will 
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act with us. In respect to commerce, we should be most 
benefited. * * * ^e should become the centre of a 
system which would constitute the rallying point of hu- 
man wisdom against all the despotism of the Old World. 
* * * In spite of our coldness towards them, * * * 
he had no earthly doubt, if our government would take 
the lead and recognize them, that they would become yet 
more anxious to imitate our institutions, and to secure 
to themselves and to their posterity the same freedom 
which we enjoy. '* 

The opinion of **the friends of freedom in Europe" 
was, he declared, that the policy of the United States had 
been **cold, heartless, and indifferent towards the great- 
est cause which could possibly engage our affections and 
enlist our feelings in its behalf." He would no longer 
justify this impression. He would break the *^ commer- 
cial and political fetters" by which the New World had 
so long been confined. **Let us," he exclaimed, ** become 
real and true Americans, and place ourselves at the head 
of the American system." 

Clay^s resolution was carried by a vote of 80 to 75; 
but, although this showed great progress, the contest was 
not yet won. The resolution only expressed an opinion 
in favor of diplomatic representation, but did not ac- 
tually provide for it. A year later, on February 9, 1821, 
a motion for a suitable appropriation was lost by only 
seven votes. On the following day, however. Clay re- 
newed his agitation, by presenting a resolution that af- 
forded the House an opportunity, first, to declare its in- 
terest in the success of the South American provinces 
in their struggles for liberty, and secondly, to pledge its 
'* constitutional support to the President" whenever he 
should **deem it expedient to recognize the sovereignty 
and independence" of any of them. A motion to lay on 
the table was lost. The author of the resolution at length 
felt the flush of success. With an independence as char- 
acteristic as it is refreshing, he disdainfully repulsed a 
cautieus suggestion of doubt as to approval at home with 
the declaration that, if his constituents did not share his 
seiitiinehts, **so help him God he would not represent 
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them/' Both clauses of his resolution were carried — ^the 
first, expressing interest in the cause, by a vote of 134 
to 12; the second, pledging constitutional support to the 
President, by a vote of 87 to 68. A year later, the Presi- 
dent having communicated to Congress his opinion that 
recognition should no longer be withheld, an appropria- 
tion was duly made. The triumph of the cause was com- 
plete. 

Almost two years later came the famous pronounce- 
ments in President's Monroe's message of December 2, 
1823, constituting what has since been known as the 
Monroe Doctrine, the meaning of which is not inaccu- 
rately interpreted in the popular phrase ** America for the 
Americans." When these declarations were made the 
danger of interference by the Allied Powers of Europe 
in the affairs of Spanish America had in reality passed 
away. But a great question still remained. Recogni- 
tion had been accorded; but the character of the relations 
of the United States with the other independent countries 
of the hemisphere remained to be determined and defined. 

In the consideration of this momentous question the 
figures of Bolivar and Clay again rise to pre-eminence. 
In a letter written at Lima on December 7, 1824, Bolivar, 
then, at the head of the Bepublic of Peru, suggested the 
holding of a conference of representatives of the inde- 
pendent governments of America at Panama. The ob- 
ject of the conference was declared to be **the establish- 
ment of certain fixed principles for securing the preserva- 
tion of peace between the nations of America, and the 
concurrence of all those nations in defense of their own 
rights.'' Bolivar's invitation embraced Columbia, 
Mexico, Central America, Buenos Aires, Chile and Bra- 
zil. It did not include the United States. For this omis- 
sion a sufficient reason may be found in the circumstance 
that the United States was not a party to the conflict 
then still in progress between Spain and her former 
colonies, but it has also been conjectured that the exist- 
ence of African slavery in the United States was regarded 
by Bolivar as an obstacle to the free discussion of some 
of the matters of which the Congress might be obliged 
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to treat. However this may be, the first intimation that 
the presence of the United States was desired was made 
by the representatives of Columbia and Mexico in con- 
versations with Clay, who had become Secretary of 
State. The President, John Quincy Adams, although he 
had warmly espoused the cause of the American nations 
as against any hostile projects of the Holy Alliance, felt 
obliged to proceed with caution, since the United States 
was maintaining in the Spanish American conflict a neu- 
tral position; but there can be no doubt that Clay warmly 
urged that the invitation be accepted. As has been seen, 
the idea of a common interest arising from a similarity 
of political principles had taken a profound hold upon 
him. He was in reality the great champion of this con- 
ception. He was, therefore, naturally fascinated with 
the proposal that the United States should take part in 
the dongress at Panama. His dream of a league of free- 
dom seemed to be in process of fruition. The invitation 
to the Congress was accepted. 

The President appointed as plenipotentiaries of the 
United States two eminent men, Richard C. Anderson 
of Kentucky and John Sergeant of Pennsylvania. Their 
instructions, dated May 8, 1826, were drawn by Clay and 
were signed by him as Secretary of State. Covering a 
wide range, they disclosed the broad and far-reaching 
views to which, in co-operation with the President, now 
a sturdy advocate of Pan Americanism, he sought to give 
effect. At the very threshold they declared that the 
President could not have declined the invitation to the 
congress ** without subjecting the United States to the 
reproach of insensibility to the deepest concerns of the 
American hemisphere," and perhaps of a want of sin- 
cerity in regard to Monroe's solenm declarations. More- 
over, the assembling of a Congress would, so the instruc- 
tions declared, **form a new epoch in human affairs. '* 
Not only would the fact itself challenge the attention of 
the civilized world, but it was confidently hoped that the 
congress would ** entitle itself to the affection and last- 
ing gratitude of all America, by the wisdom and liberality 
of it? principles'* and by the establishment of a new 
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guarantee for the great interests which would engage its 
deliberations. At the same time the fact was empha- 
sized that the Congress was to be regarded as a diplomatic 
body, without powers of ordinary legislation. It was not 
to be ^^an amphictyonic council, invested with power 
finally to decide controversies between the American 
\ States or to regulate in any respect their conduct,*' but 
was expected to afford opportunities for free and friendly 
conference and to facilitate the conclusion of treaties. 

After these preliminary explanations, the instructions 
proceeded to point out that it was not the intention of 
the United States to challenge its *' pacific and neutral 
policy." While, therefore, the Congress probably would 
consider the future prosecution of the war with Spain 
by the existing belligerents, the delegates of the United 
States were not to enter into the discussion of that sub- 
ject, but were to confine themselves strictly to subjects 
in which all the American nations, whether belligerent 
or neutral, might have an interest. One of these was the 
maintenance of peace, which was declared to be **the 
greatest want of America. ' ' In regard to European wars, 
confidence was expressed that the policy of all America 
would be the same, that of ** peace and neutrality,*' which 
the United States had consistently labored to preserve. 
On this supposition the greatest importance was, said 
the instructions, attached to questions of maritime neu- 
trality. The delegates were to bring forward **the prop- 
osition to abolish war against private property and non- 
combatants upon the ocean," as formerly proposed by 
Dr. Franklin; but, as this might not be readily adopted, 
they were authorized to propose that free ships should 
make free goods and that enemy ships should make 
enemy goods, both rules being considered to operate in 
favor of neutrality. The delegates were also to seek a 
definition of blockade, and were besides to deal with the 
subject of contraband, whose vital relation to the pres- 
ervation of neutral trade is, it may be remarked, not 
always fully appreciated. 

In regard to commercial intercourse, the instructions 
incorporated the most libera;l views. The delegates of 
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the United States were not to seek exclusive privileges, 
even as against the European powers. They were to ob- 
serve the most-favored-nation principle, so that any 
favors in commerce or in navigation granted by an Amer- 
ican nation to any foreign power should extend to* every 
other American nation; and were to oppose the imposi- 
tion of discriminating duties on importations or expor- 
tations on account of the flag. As for the Monroe decla- 
rations, the delegates of the United States, without com- 
mitting the parties to the support of any particular boun- 
daries or to a joint resistance in any future case, were 
desired to propose a joint declaration that each American 
State, acting for and binding only itself, would not al- 
low a new European colony to be established within its 
territories. Another subject, closely related to commerce 
as well as to politics, was that of a canal to connect the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. Treating of this subject in a 
spirit of liberality, the instructions said: **What is to 
redound to the advantage of all America should be ef- 
fected by common means and united exertions, and should 
not be left to the separate efforts of any one power. 
• * * If the work should ever be executed so as to ad- 
mit of the passage of sea vessels from ocean to ocean, the 
benefits of it ought not to be exclusively appropriated 
to any one nation, but should be extended to all parts 
of the globe upon the payment of a just compensation 
or reasonable tolls.*' 

In only one passage of this remarkable state paper 
did its author seem to labor. This was where he was 
obliged to discuss the troublesome question that so per- 
sistently marred the prospect in which his fancy loved 
to range. The Congress might perhaps consider the 
question of Cuba and of Haiti. With regard to the latter, 
he expressed the opinion that the subject was not one 
that required concert of action between all American 
powers. The case of Cuba was more complex. The 
United States, it was said, would prefer the unaided es- 
tablishment of Cuban independence, but was convinced 
that the island was incompetent to sustain self-govern- 
ment without asflistanoe. An indepeiotdence guftrantee4 
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by other powers, European or American, or both, would 
on the other hand, involve difficulties almost insuperable. 
Likewise fraught with danger was the design which ru- 
mor ascribed to Columbia and to Mexico to conquer and 
annex the island. Such an attempt would, declared the 
instructions, change the whole character of the war and 
involve continual fears as to the future stability of con- 
ditions. The delegates of the United States were there- 
fore authorized to state without reserve that their gov- 
ernment, having too much at stake to see with indiffer- 
ence a war against Cuba prosecuted in a desolating man- 
ner, or one race employed against another probably with 
the most shocking excesses, would be constrained to em- 
ploy all means necessary to defend itself against the 
''contagion" of such near and dangerous examples. 

Having thus dealt with a vexed question, the instruc- 
tions passed to other topics. It was suggested that a joint 
declaration be made in favor of the free toleration of re- 
ligious worship. If questions of boundary and other con- 
troverted matters among the new American powers 
/should be presented, the delegates of the United States 
were to manifest a willingness to give their best counsel 
! and advice, and, if it were desired, to serve as arbitrator. 
sFinally, as to forms of government and the cause of free 
institutions, it was declared that the United States were 
not and never had been ** animated by any spirit of prop- 
agandism.'' They preferred **to all other forms of gov- 
ernment * * * their own confederacy'*; but, allow- 
ing, as they did, *'no foreign interference" either in the 
formation or in the conduct of their own government, 
they were ''equally scrupulous in refraining fi^om all in- 
terference in the original structure or subsequent interior 
movement of the governments of other independent na- 
tions." 

The plans of the administration in regard to the as- 
sembly at Panama encountered in the Congress of the 
United States a determined opposition, largely due, as 
the/records amply attest, to difficulties arising out of the 
question of slayery. So long was the departure of the 
plenipotejitiAries of* thB -United ^ Si;ates delayed, thajt, 
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when they appeared on the Isthmus of Panama, the Con- 
gress had adjourned. For all practical purposes the Con- 
gress seemed to be a failure. But we commit a grievous 
error if we assume that great thoughts perish when some 
measure designed to make them effective falls short of 
immediate success. The ideal of the Panama Congress 
survived in various conferences held by the South Amer- 
ican countries, but its fuller development was deferred 
till later years. 

Meanwhile, the relations between the United States 
and the American countries of Spanish origin became 
such as to justify the belief that the conceptions of Clay 
lacked substantial foundation. The period succeeding 
the establishment by those countries of their independ- 
ence was characterized by the disorders that attended 
their efforts to establish stable governments. Revolu- 
tions constantly broke out, and dictators rose to power 
whose acts seemed to falsify the dreams that patriots 
had cherished of liberty and fraternity. In 1846, the war 
between the United States and Mexico occurred. This 
conflict and the absorption of Mexican territory by which 
it was followed produced towards the United States, 
throughout all Spanish America, a feeling of distrust, 
the extent and depth of which have perhaps never been 
adequately appreciated in this country. There was 
created a sense of insecurity, which was greatly inten- 
sified by the numerous filibustering expeditions which set 
out from the United States for Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica during the fifth decade of the last century; nor was 
this feeling of apprehension allayed by the recommenda- 
tions made by the Executive to the Congress of the 
United States just prior to our Civil War for the occu- 
pation of Northern Mexico. Concert of action on the part 
of the Spanish American countries for protection against 
the United States was seriously considered, a general 
dread having overspread the former that they were 
drifting with the great colossus of the North into a posi- 
tion in which open and avowed hostility might become in- 
evitable. The ideals, the lofty purposes, the broad and 
generous sympathies of Henry Clay seemed for the tim^ 
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being to have perished. A new chapter in history was, 
however, about to be opened. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War in the United 
States, the attitude of the government towards the coun- 
tries to the South underwent an inunediate and radical 
change. In this change the government's altered front 
towards the extension of slavery was a fundamental fac- 
tor. But, beyond this, the people of the United States, 
who had been accustomed to point to the revolutions in 
Spanish America as proof of unfitness and incompetency 
for self-government, suddenly learned that no country 
was exempt from the possibility of internal disturbance. 
The language of the government also was completely 
transformed. Terms of kindness and respect took the 
place of epithets of opprobrium- In a word, the thoughts 
and aspirations that had animated the policies of Henry 
Clay began again to elevate and to dignify the utterances 
of statesmen. 

One of the first tangible and substantial proofs of 
the radical change that had taken place was furnished 
by the Peace Conference at Washington, in 1870, which 
brought about the cessation of hostilities between Spain 
and the Republics on the west coast of South America. 
For five years a state of war had existed in that quarter. 
The United States sought by its good offices to terminate 
it. The conference met under the presidency of Hamil- 
ton Fish, who was then Secretary of State, and resulted 
in the conclusion of an agreement in the nature of a per- 
petual armistice, under which neither party was to com- 
mit any act of hostility against the other without three 
years' notice given through the Department of State of 
the United States. 

Nine years later there broke out what is known as 
the war of the Pacific — a war between Chile on the one 
side and Peru and Bolivia on the other. In March, 1881, 
while this lamentable conflict was still in progress, James 
G. Blaine became Secretary of State. His emulation of 
the exaniple of Henry Clay may have been stimulated by 
th^'ciit^unistance that he spent some of his earlier days 
intlre grieat State mth which Clay^s fame is forever con- 
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nected. That he sought to figure as the h^ir of Clay's 
political doctrines was a fact generally recognized.. In 
regard to the policy of protection he was long known as 
the leading exponent of the ** American system" of which 
Clay was called the father. Naturally, therefore, as Sec- 
retary of State, he sought to revive the ideal of an inter- 
national American political system possessing traits and 
characteristics of its own. 

In this spirit Mr. Blaine on November 29, 1881, is- 
sued to the independent governments of America in the 
name of the President an invitation to take part in a con- 
ference at Washington. This conference was to meet on 
November 24, 1882, **for the purpose of considering and 
discussing the methods of preventing war between the 
nations of America." Its attention was to be ** strictly 
confined to this one great object." In issuing this in- 
vitation, the United States, it was declared, did not as- 
sume the position of attempting to determine existing 
questions, and for this reason a day was set for the as- 
sembling of the conference so far in the future as to leave 
room for the hope that by the time named the war in 
the Pacific would be ended. It was further declared that 
the influence of the United States so far as it might be 
potential would be ''exerted in the direction of con- 
ciliating whatever conflicting interests of blood, or gov- 
ernment, or historical tradition may necessarily com:e 
together in response to a call embracing such vast and 
diverse elements." 

Because of the continuance of the war in South Amer- 
ica, the invitation thus extended was subsequently with- 
drawn, but the project of a conference survived. Dis- 
cerning men sagaciously espoused it, with a mind not 
merely ta save it but to make it more comprehensive. 
Among these I may mention without impropriety, be- 
cause he was the most active, the most insistent, and the 
most effective of all, an eminent member of the Hous 
from Kentucky, now governor of the State which he has 
so long and so faithfully served in positions of high re- 
sponsibility, the Honorable James B. McCreary. On May 
28, 1888, largely as the result of his persistent efforts, a 
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bill to authorize the calling of an International American 
Conference, having passed both Houses, became a law 
without the President's approval. Verily, the soul of 
Henry Clay went marching on! 

It was my good fortune to be present, as an official 
of the Department of State, at the assembling of the first 
International American Conference on October 2^ 1889. 
Its sessions covered nearly seven months, the final ad- 
journment taking place on April 19, 1890. Its presiding 
officer, with a certain poetic justice, was Mr. Blaine, who 
had again become Secretary of State. Its labors covered 
a wide range, and were full of interest. Unfortunately, 
the contemporaneous action of the Congress of the United 
States in greatly increasing the rates of duty on imports 
discouraged the efforts of those who had hoped to bring 
about more liberal trade relations. The dramatic stroke 
by which Mr. Blaine at length secured the insertion in 
the new tariff of a clause looking to a limited reciprocity 
forms one of the best known incidents of the time. 

It was once somewhat tlie fashion to decry the first 
International American Conference because only a few 
of its various professed objects were inamediately ac- 
complished. This shortsighted view was, however, 
chiefly propagated by those who were in the habit of 
decrying, on general adverse presumptions and without 
regard to the merits, all projects with which the presi- 
dent of the conference was prominently identified. Had 
nothing else been achieved, the resulting establishment 
of the international union of the American Republics 
would alone have justified the meeting. But the confer- 
ence was fruitful in many ways. The International 
American Conferences have in reality become a perma- 
nent feature of the life of the independent countries of 
America. In 1901-2, a second conference was held in 
Mexico; a third conference was held in 1906 at Eio dB 
Janeiro; and a fourth in 1910 at Buenos Aires. The fifth 
conference would have met in 1914 in Santiago, in Chile, 
but for the breaking out of the appalling conflict in Eu- 
rope. The time was when Pan Americanism seemed to 
be most fitly emblemized by the orchid, a product wholly 
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ornamental, having no roots in the ground and suggest- 
ing the thought of artificiality. But gradually this em- 
blem has ceased to be appropriate; and in its place may 
we not now take as our symbol the monarch of the forest, 
the oak, rearing its branches high in the air but sending 
its roots deep into the ground, and drawing both from 
earth and sky all the elements of a vigorous and useful 
growth? 

We have seen that in the dreams of Bolivar and Clay 
the idea of a solidarity of political iuterests was pre- 
dominant. So long as this condition continued, relations 
were necessarily incomplete. Sympathy follows asso- 
ciation, and association naturally follows the line of our 
activities. One thing was yet needed to complete the 
circle of our sympathies, and that was the union of ma- 
terial with political interests by means of a more inti- 
mate commercial intercourse. To such a consunmiation 
there have heretofore been certain rigid obstacles. Our 
commercial relations with the countries of Central and 
South America have often been discussed as if trade could 
be brought about by a mere exertion of the wilL Our 
manufacturers and merchants have been censured be- 
cause they did not seek the trade of those countries. In 
reality, to say nothing of fiscal obstructions, the develop- 
ment of trade has been slow because conditions were 
not ripe for it. Not only has the United States, like other 
rapidly developing countries, been a great borrower, re- 
sorting to the same European reservoirs from which other 
American countries have been nourished, but its mer- 
chants and manufacturers have been preoccupied with 
their own rich and expanding home market, in which 
short credits and large profits exercised their inevitable 
fascination. These conditions have, however, been chang- 
ing. The development of manufacturers has created a 
need of foreign markets, while the gradual accumula- 
tion of free capital has prompted attention to opportuni- 
ties abroad. 

That the American nations are alive to the advan- 
tages of co-operation in supplying each other *s material 
wants can not be doubted. A demonstration, both origi- 
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nal and striking, of progress in that direction is fur- 
nished by the Pan American Financial Conference, lately 
held in Washington under the presidency of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. That its convocation was a happy 
thought is shown by the earnest, practical character of 
its deliberations, and the plans wisely laid for future ac- 
tivity. May the work thus auspiciously begun go steadily 
and prosperously on! 

In conclusion, I venture to advert to a phrase too fre- 
quently heard in public places — the dictum that ** com- 
merce is war.*' Catching phrases are notoriously mis- 
leading, often proving upon examination to be essentially 
fallacious; but this particular phrase I desire to put un- 
der the ban of Henry Clay's denunciation as *' narrow, 
selfish, and grovelling." Trade, it is true, usually in- 
volves competition; yet competition when fairly con- 
ducted is to be regarded only as the stimulus of energy. 
Commerce properly viewed is an exchange of benefits. 
A great American statesman, one of the ablest states- 
men, I may say, of recent times, the late Baron Bio 
Branco of Brazil, in a remarkable State paper, well ob- 
served that ** arrangements in which neither of the in- 
terested parties loses, and still more those in which all 
gain, are always the best." Commerce pursued in this 
spirit is unfriendly to no one. It is not unfriendly to 
Europe, or to any other part of the globe, but is, on the 
contrary, a fructifying influence, contributing to the pros- 
perity and contentment of all. In this benigh sense it 
found a place in Clay's vision of a free, harmonious, 
united America, as the eventual abode of justice, peace 
and good-will. 
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